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CUTS AND INSERTIONS IN SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS* 

By John Matthews Manly. 

Such a meeting as this is, in general, I well believe, no place for 
detailed technical discussion. Therefore, if I have dared to base 
my whole paper on certain features of Shakespeare's versification, 
it is only because the technique involved is very simple and the results 
— if established — are important not only to the special student of 
metrics but to everyone who is interested in Shakespeare's plays as 
plays and in his double attitude towards his work ; as craftsman and 
as poet. 

It is well-known that several of Shakespeare's plays exist in 
more than one version and that many passages which appear in one 
of these versions do not appear in another. For example, in Hamlet, 
the famous passage on drunkenness, beginning: 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations 

is in the second Quarto — the first decently printed copy of the play — 
but not in the Folio. Why this difference? Was it cut out of the 
Folio version or added in the Quarto version? Can we find out? 
I think that in this and many other cases we can. 

There are several kinds of possible evidence. For the sake of 
simplicity I wish at present to discuss only one kind, using the others, 
if at all, only as corroborative. For this purpose I shall ask you to 
grant me one assumption, to be used not as a hard and fast rule but 
as a working hypothesis. This is that Shakespeare's normal dramatic 
line was the so-called ten-syllabled line and that where one version 
has a normal line and the other an imperfect one, the normal line 
probably represents his original intention and the imperfect one the 
accidental result of cutting or inserting, as the case may be. To sup- 
pose that he wrote a poor line by first intention and obtained a good 
one by accident seems absurd. Let us illustrate what I mean. In 
Hamlet IV, vii, 69-82, Q 2 contains a passage not contained in the 
Folio. The first line of the passage reads: 

And call it accident. 

My Lord, I will be ruled; 

The last line reads 

Imparting health and graveness. Two months since. 

* Read at the meeting of the American Philological Society, St. Louis, Dec. 29, 
1916. 
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The Folio has of course only one line at the joint, which is: 

And call it accident. Some two months since. 

Which result is the more likely to be accidental: that the Folio got 
a good ten-syllabled line by cutting or that the Quarto got a twelve- 
syllabled line as the result of an insertion? 

There are twelve passages of more or less importance that appear 
in the Folio edition of Hamlet but not in the Second Quarto and six- 
teen that appear in the Quarto but not in the Folio. Other plays 
which exist in more than one version show similar differences. I do 
not maintain that this simple verse test always enables us to deter- 
mine whether we have to do with a cut or with an insertion; sometimes 
the verse is perfect in both versions, sometimes it is defective in both, 
and sometimes there are other factors which render a decision dif- 
ficult or doubtful. But there are some passages in each of the plays 
in question that seem capable of definite classification by this method. 
As time is lacking for a discussion of all the passages, we shall discuss 
only a few examples, illustrating the method. 

Let us first take a cut in the Folio. In III, iv, 160 ft"., Hamlet, 
addressing his mother, says: 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monster custom, who all sense doth eat, 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this: — 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He also gives a frock or livery 

That aptly is put on. Refrain tonight, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next more easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature 

And either [rout] the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency. Once more goodnight. 

So the Quarto. The folio has only 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

Refrain tonight, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence. Once more goodnight. 

Were the two missing passages cut out in the Folio or inserted in the 
Quarto? In the Quarto, the meter is perfect throughout. The fines 
of the Folio can be made up into respectable verse thus: 

Refrain tonight and that shall lend a kind 
Of easiness to the next abstinence. 
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Once more goodnight. 

And when you are desirous to be blest 

I'll blessing beg of you, etc. 

In other words either "Refrain tonight" is left to constitute a whole 
line at the beginning of the passage or "Once more goodnight" is 
similarly left at the end. 

But everyone will perhaps admit that, like modern dramatists, 
Shakespeare sometimes cut out passages unsuited to his audience 
in general or in particular. It is not so commonly recognized that 
he also made additions to his original version. But here seems to 
be a clear instance of insertion: In III, iv, 68, the Folio has: 

You cannot call it love; for at your age, 
The heyday in the blood is tame; it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgment; and what judgment 
Would step fiom this to this? What devil was't 
That thus hath cozened you at hoodman blind? 

In the Quarto two insertions are made in this passage. The first 
is placed between the two parts of line 71, and does not disturb the 
metre of this line as it begins with four syllables which fill out the 
metre of the line; but it ends with the words 
To serve in such a difference, 

which do not make a satisfactory line with the words "What devil 
was't." The second insertion consists of three and a half lines, the 
half-line showing the passage to be an insertion. 

In his introduction to the facsimile reprint of Quarto I of Othello, 
Mr. H. A. Evans (p. xiv) enumerates three passages which appear 
in the Folio but not in the Quarto and says, "These are the only 
passages which can with any confidence be set down as afterthoughts 
or additions." Two of the three are shown by our method to be 
parts of the original text; their omission from the Quarto is due to 
cutting. 

1. Ill, iii, 454-460. Iago has just said to Othello: 

Patience, I say; perhaps your mind will change. 
In the Folio Othello replies: 

Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er keeps retiring ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 
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Even so my bloody thoughts with violent pace 

Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up. Now by yond marble heaven, 

In the due reverence of a sacred oath, 

I here engage my words. 

Of all this the Quarto has only: 

Never! 

In the due reverence of a sacred oath 

I here engage my words. 

Of the first line only the word "Never" remains and it cannot be 
fitted into the verse. 

2. In IV, ii, 152, Desdemona pleads with Iago to aid her with 
Othello: 

good Iago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again? 

Good friend, go to him, for by this light of heaven, 

1 know not how I lost him. 

So the Quarto, with a broken line at the end of the speech. The 
Folio completes the line with the words "Here I kneel" and con- 
tinues with thirteen lines of solemn and beautiful protest. The 
absolute need of the words "Here I kneel" to complete the imperfect 
line in the Quarto, shows that the Quarto text has been cut. 

There is apparently only one passage in Othello which was added 
after the original composition of the text and this is not among those 
listed by Evans. Whether it is from Shakespeare's pen or not I will 
leave you to decide. 

In V, ii, 185-193 there are eight lines in the Folio which are missing 
in Quarto. In the Quarto Emily cries to Iago who is trying to silence 
her: 

I will not charm my tongue, I am bound to speak. 
He replies 

What, are you mad? I charge you get you home. 
In the Folio Emily, Othello and the bystanders all take part. 

Emily. I will not charm my tongue, I am bound to speak. 

My mistress here lies murthered in her bed. 
All. O heavens forfend! 

Emily. And your reports have set the murder on. 
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Othello. Nay, stare not, masters, it is true indeed. 

Gratiano. Tis a strange truth. 

Montano. O monstrous act! 

Emily. O villany, villany, villany! 

I think upon't; I think I smell it, villany! 

I thought so then. I'll kill myself for grief. 

villany, villany. 

This seems, as I have said, to be an addition, but the passage 
is so exclamatory that one may hesitate to apply the test rigorously. 
Yet there is no distinctive Shakesperean quality in Othello's tame: 

Nay, stare not masters, it is true indeed, 

or in Emily's 

1 think upon't, I smell't, O villany! 
I thought so then! 

In King Lear there are many cuts and only a few additions. A 
good case of the latter is furnished by two closely related passages 
at the beginning of Act V. The lines in question are ll 2 - 13 and 
18-19. 

If the results obtained by this method be approved, the results 
are, as I said at the beginning, three-fold. 

1. They lead us to suspect that many metrical irregularities, 
the causes of which we cannot see, may perhaps be due — not to Shakes- 
peare's original intention — but to some manipulation of the text 
after the time of original composition. We shall then be relieved 
of the necessity of trying to show that passages are metrical which 
clearly are not so. 

2. They teach us that after composing his plays, Shakespeare 
treated them much as a modern dramatist does his own work — 
cutting where the stage manager needs a hastening of the action, 
making insertions to intensify hits or motive action or illuminate 
character or create atmosphere. 

3. Several of the additions — particularly in the Quarto Hamlet — 
are not additions of dramatic value. They must be ascribed to the 
author's desire to develop poetically ideas that interested him. If 
the second Quarto represent, as it is commonly supposed to do, 
the text of the play as performed at Court, we can understand how, 
before an audience of cultivated people, interested in poetry, the 
dramatist gave a loose to his own tendency to poetic reflection and 
utterance. 
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Editors should learn that the different versions of the plays exist 
for different purposes and each has a right to be treated as a separate 
entity. To produce a text, as even the best modern editors do, by 
running together all the extant texts of a simple play is to produce a 
monster — a version which may contain all that Shakespeare wrote 
on the theme in question but which does not represent his conception 
of the play as a play. 

The University of Chicago. 



